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THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 


SYCHOLOGY is now a science. The significance of this fact 
for the philosophy of religion is an exceedingly important one. 

As yet, however, the problem has received small attention. To most 
minds hitherto the investigation of the relation of science to religion 
has meant only the relation of the physical sciences to religion. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. The older psychology was largely specula- 
tive and metaphysical in character. There were, to be sure, those 
who employed an empirical method in psychology, but they were so 
far from comprehending the full scope of mental phenomena that 
at best their work was the promise of a science, rather than a science 
itself. They succeeded in treating psychology scientifically only by 
ignoring those phenomena of the mind that remained obdurate to 
their tentative empirical forms of procedure. It is not the fact that 
the new psychology takes account of the physiological conditions of 
mental phenomena, it is not the fact that the subject is now pursued 
in laboratories with instruments of precision that give it full stand- 
ing as a science. It is much more the fact that the psychology of to- 
day has found a place in the natural system of things for those 
Strange and relatively unusual phenomena of consciousness which 
but a short time ago seemed to the scientifically minded totally un- 
real, and to the superstitious manifestations of the supernatural. 
The theory of a subliminal self brings under the mantle of science 
much which before seemed impossible. Says Professor James in his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ (p. 253): ‘‘I can not but think 
that the most important step forward that has occurred in psychology 
since I have been a student of that science, is the discovery, first 
made in 1886, that, in certain subjects at least, there is not only the 
consciousness of the ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, 
but an addition thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts 
and feelings which are extra-marginal, and outside of the primary 
consciousness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts 
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of some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs.’’ 
In showing that the abnormal can be explained in terms of the nor- 
mal, psychology does now for the phenomena of mind what the 
physical sciences have long done for the phenomena of nature. 

First let us note the central difference between the scientific view 
of nature and the attitude of traditional religion. According to 
physical science, nature is a network of objects and events. Of the 
ontological basis of this network of things science claims no knowl- 
edge. For her they are simply appearances—phenomena. This net- 
work of phenomena forms a complete system—every object in space, 
every event in time, mutually related to every other object and event 
—a seamless tissue without rent. Whatever changes occur, take 
place in accordance with uniform and necessary laws. The scheme 
of nature as viewed by science contains no gaps and no surpluses. 
There are no phenomena which are not called for by the causal law 
and all phenomena are present which the law demands. Let phi- 
losophy and theology hold what they will as to the existence of a 
transcendent realm, science admits no interpolations from that realm 
among physical phenomena. However real the supernatural may be, 
however important ethically and spiritually may be our attitude 
toward the supernatural, it no longer interferes with the laws of 
nature. Whatever may be the source or the significance of nature, 
for the scientist there is nothing in nature but the natural; or, to 
put the matter in popular language, miracles do not occur. 

Now further it may be noted that theology itself, at least in its 
more progressive schools, has accepted this doctrine of science. Pro- 
gressive religionists no longer tremble at new discoveries or new 
theories in natural science. Having accepted the basal postulate of 
physical science, they are indifferent as to any specific conclusions. 
Religion is no longer thought to be imperiled by the advance of the 
sciences of nature. 

Let us turn now to the mental sciences. In this realm, too, the 
scientific spirit requires the same absolute phenomenalism as in the 
physical. Science finds in our inner experience, as in our outer ex- 
perience, only phenomena. Subjective phenomena are strictly em- 
pirical. There is no more immediate apprehension of the tran- 
scendent in the one than in the other. Psychology as a science 
postulates the reign of natural law in the subjective sphere just as 
rigorously as physics postulates the reign of law in the objective 
sphere. If this be true, then the subjective miracle is quite as im- 
possible as the objective miracle. Phenomena that appear to us 
strange or abnormal are only the less common or less obvious effects 
of the same natural laws as our ordinary experiences. Insanity is 
no more to be ascribed to a demon than is the lightning to the anger 
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of Jove. Illusions, hallucinations, hypnotic states, somnambulism, 
automatism, traneces, ete., are all brought into line with the ordinary 
workings of the mind. Psychology reduces the abnormal to the 
normal as fully in principle, if not yet as completely in detail, as does 
physics. Just as physics makes use of such hypotheses as potential 
energy and the invisible ether, so psychology may adopt the hypothe- 
sis of a subconscious mind. But in one ease as in the other the im- 
perceptible factor is phenomenal, not noumenal; an object of pos- 
sible experience and not a transcendent entity; natural, not super- 
natural. 

Professor James in the work above cited shows a curious de- 
parture from the pathways of science in the suggestion that the sub- 
liminal consciousness may be a doorway into the spiritual world; 
that the emotions of conversion, religious visions, the ineffable ex- 
periences of the mystics, while explicable on their hither side in the 
light of a scientific psychology as effects of the subconscious mind, 
are yet on their further side true manifestations of the Divine, 
genuine grounds of belief, at least to those who have them, of the 
existence of the spirit-world. I am not concerned here with the 
truth or falsity of this view of Professor James, but I wish simply to 
point out that, true or false, it is a departure in principle from the 
ways of science. It finds interpolations of the supernatural among 
the natural, it violates the principle that nothing ever appears in na- 
ture but the natural. This view of Professor James is highly in- 
teresting, however, as a statement in explicit form of the attitude of 
many religious-minded persons of recent times. They have yielded 
to the demand of science to give up the supernatural in the physical 
realm, while still holding to the supernatural in the mental realm, 
putting their faith in what they call ‘religious experiences.’ 

But not only does the general conception of psychology as a science 
lead to the view that all mental phenomena, religious phenomena in- 
cluded, are natural, but also the more specific study of religious 
phenomena themselves leads to the same conclusion. One of the 
most promising fields of scientific investigation which the new psy- 
chology has opened up is that of the psychology of religion. As a 
Scientific study of religious experience the psychology of religion is 
a new study. It is not too much to say, however, that it has estab- 
lished already certain very important results. It has shown that the 
religious consciousness is not due to any special power or faculty of 
the mind. We do not need to assume any unique faculty of faith or 
spiritual discernment in order to understand religious phenomena. 
The form of mental action involved in the sudden spiritual change 
called conversion is exactly the same as seen in other and non-re- 
ligious affairs of life. The experience of the sin-burdened soul that 
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finally surrenders its will and then of a sudden feels the joy of 
Divine forgiveness is psychologically the same as the experience we 
often have in trying to recall a forgotten name. We try and try, 
but the name does not come. We give up the search and by and by, 
as we go about other things, the sought-for name suddenly occurs to 
us as if it were the most familiar thing in the world. Or, again, we 
are practising some new art, say bicycle-riding, typewriting, learning 
a new piece on the piano. We try, try again, but each effort seems 
but a more dismal failure. We give the thing up in disgust at night, 
but in the morning we try it again and it is all easy. We wonder 
how we could have made such hard work and had so many failures 
in doing a thing so simple. Intellectual problems, too, are often 
labored with for days or even weeks and then solved all at once in 
what seems a sudden flash of insight. In form, conversion is an 
experience of precisely the same type. It can be explained by the 
same psychophysical processes as Starbuck has so well shown. Con- 
version, too, occurs in spheres other than religious. The awakening 
to a life interest in one’s vocation is sometimes of this sort. James 
gives an instance of sudden conversion to avarice as striking and far- 
reaching in its results as any conversion to righteousness or faith. 
Loyalty to God and loyalty to king or country, religious devotion 
and patriotic devotion, are not unlike psychologically. The visions 
of the religious mystic are but examples of the mind’s proneness to 
hallucinations which are often in no wise connected with religion. 
Furthermore, the type-forms of religious experience are not peculiar 
to any one religion. The names differ, the associations with forms 
of worship and with the varying standards of morality differ; the 
psychic states of adoration, fear, reverence, devotion, fanaticism, 
mystic ecstasy, ete., are universal. As James points out and illus- 
trates by numerous instances, the mystic consciousness is cultivated 
methodically by Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammedans as well as by 
Christians. Savages, too, have their religious trances. These facts 
all go to show that the mind in its religious activities is the same 
mind acting under the same psychophysical laws as in the ordinary 
activities of every-day life. 

Of course there is no implication here that all religions are equally 
good or that the teachings of all are equally true. We are not now 
considering the worth and validity of religion, but simply the mental 
phenomena of religion. As the chemist explains the nature of fire 
without discussing its uses and value, so the psychologist explains 
the nature of religion irrespective of its momentous import for 
human life. Fire is an element in physical nature, religion is an 
element in human nature. As the physical scientist explains one, 80 
the mental scientist explains the other. As the physicist finds noth- 
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ing supernatural, but only a manifestation of natural force in the 
lightning’s flash, so the psychologist finds nothing supernatural, but 
only a manifestation of the natural power of mind in the experiences 
of religion. 

Possibly the psychologist is wrong. The view of James or some 
other theory of mysticism may be true, or may be a deeper truth, but 
the point I wish to make is simply that modern scientifie psychology 
holds that all the things that appear in consciousness are phenomena, 
conformable to the natural laws of the mental life, and that none of 
these things are objects of the transcendent realm. If philosophy 
or theology finds reason to refer them to a transcendent ground, 
psychology has nothing to say. But in themselves as facts of con- 
sciousness psychology maintains that religious phenomena, like all 
mental occurrences, are natural phenomena. Science is a jealous 
mistress. Him who would go with her one mile she oft compels to 
go twain. If we accept physics, then why not psychology? 

Undoubtedly to many minds this would seem to be giving up all 
knowledge of the transcendent world—all rational ground for belief 
in the objects of religious faith. The problem thus raised for the 
philosophy of religion is indeed a most serious one. It does not 
admit of any thoroughgoing discussion in this brief paper, but I 
should like to point out the direction in which, as it seems to me, 
the solution lies. 

The acceptance of the scientific view in the mental as well as in 
the physical sphere does indeed compel us to give up all hope of a 
perceptual knowledge of the Divine. That God is not revealed in 
the heavens by telescopes of even the highest power does not dis- 
turb us, nor need we any more be disturbed that he is not revealed 
in the mind by experiences of religious fervor, celestial visions and 
mystic eestasies. We may fully accept the truth of these experi- 
ences as mental phenomena, although we deny the ontological signifi- 
cance that traditional religion has attached to them. The difference 
between the old psychology and the new is to be noted at this point. 
The old either denied such experiences altogether or accepted them as 
Supernatural; the new accepts them subjectively, but, explaining 
them by the known laws of the mind, denies their objective signifi- 
cance. There are strata of the mental life that occasionally break 
through the crust of our ordinary consciousness. Whether these 
subliminal activities be more physical or more psychical in their na- 
ture, we need not now ask. Psychology shows them to be a fact, and 
a fact of the phenomena of human life. We can see, then, how eer- 
tain religious experiences, arising out of these hidden depths of our 
nature, have seemed to be of supernatural origin. A scientific psy- 
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chology shows them to be quite natural, however uncommon and in- 
explicable to their possessors. 

But if the absolute phenomenalism of experience demanded by 
science compels us to give up perceptual knowledge of the tran- 
scendent, we are not therefore compelled to give up a rational knowl- 
edge of the same. In the moral sphere one can be conscientious with- 
out hypostasizing conscience as a unique faculty of the soul, or per- 
sonifying it as the voice of God. The sentiment of patriotism may 
exist, not only as an ardent emotion, but as a dynamic spring of ac- 
tion, although one knows his country only as manifested in the con- 
erete experiences of his own every-day life and in the matter-of-fact 
records of history. It is not necessary to possess any mystic vision 
of one’s country as a real person or as an entity of perception in 
order to love it and devote one’s self to it. So without denying the 
influence which visions of the Divine and mystic experiences of unity 
with God must have on those who feel them, we can understand the 
possibility of reverence and love of God though one never finds that 
God enters into his experience as an object of perception. That cer- 
tain minds do include apparent perceptions of the Divine among the 
phenomena of their inner experience is a fact of no ontological 
value, since psychology can fully explain these experiences by sub- 
jective principles without any need of supposing any corresponding 
objective entity. But, on the other hand, the refusal to accept this 
mystical evidence for the Divine is no argument at all against the 
rational ground for a belief in God based on normal human experi- 
ence, subjective and objective. What science takes away by her 
hand, she more than makes up by her presence. It is not in the 
unusual and the abnormal that the reflective mind is to see God. It 
is not through gaps in nature that we are to get glimpses of the 
supernatural. But rather in the very nature of nature as rational, 
harmonious, law-conforming, subject to scientific interpretation, we 
have the best evidence that the world is the work of an intelligent 
mind, that it is made mindwise, that there is a rational spirit at the 
core of the universe. 

For science the transcendent does not enter into the perceptual 
realm, external or internal. It is indeed hard for the religious mind 
to admit this fact in all its fullness. Until it does, however, religion 
must always more or less stand in fear of science. Once give up the 
perceptual bag and baggage to science, and we find that we have but 
lost a weak support for religion in order to gain a stronger. Every 
advance in science means an extension of the proof that experience is 
rational. The rationality of experience is the best evidence that the 
world of experience is the manifestation of rational intelligence. 
Ultimately, I believe, we shall find that the full acceptance of science 
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in the mental domain as well as in the physical will strengthen the 
rational grounds of theistic belief. 
F. C. FRENCH. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





DISCUSSION 
THE KNOWLEDGE EXPERIENCE AGAIN 


OWE an apology to the editor and to the readers of this JouRNAL 

for returning a third time to the defense of my article on 

‘Immediate Empiricism,’ but Dr. Bode’s recent article? is so clear 
and compact that I can not refrain from again taking a hand. 

Dr. Bode points out that since I recognize that an experience 
(which is not itself a knowledge experience) may be cognitive, 7. e., 
have bearings which lead out into a distinctively knowledge experi- 
ence, I can not readily be charged with making such a gap between 
the (dominantly) non-knowledge experience and the knowledge ex- 
perience as deprives the latter of all point when it comes. But he 
claims (1) that this later’ experience which identifies the thing of 
the first as being thus and so (a fearsome noise as a wind-curtain 
fact) is essentially a ‘pointing’ experience, a ‘knowledge about,’ 
and hence does not give the full meaning or truth of the first, which 
can be found only (2) in an experience which is wholly of the ‘ac- 
quaintance with’ type, having neither the ‘leadings’ of the first nor 
the ‘pointings’ of the second. And this he claims must be (3) an 
‘unconscious experience,’ a term which can have no other meaning 
assigned to it than the implication or presupposition of an object 
out of experience, conscious experience being then confined (on this 
basis) to relations between final out-of-consciousness terms. This 
position is (4) acutely identified with Woodbridge’s definition of 
consciousness as a continuum, with its realistic implications. 

I agree wholly with the first two points (save that empirically 
the ‘complete acquaintance’ thing need not necessarily be an entire 
experience, but may be an element in a more complex experience, 
and this, as a whole, may have cognitive leadings). But if this third 
point is correct, empiricism, in presupposing things which can not 
be experienced, has hanged itself on the topmost bough of the tree 
whose seed and fruit it meant and pretended to be. I marvel that 
Dr. Bode, in seeing so clearly the first two implications, did not fol- 
low the empirical clue; and, instead of arguing conceptually that the 


*Vol. II., No. 15, p. 393. 
*Vol. II., No. 24, p. 658. 
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terminal experience must refer to something unexperienced, did not 
look about for some experience which should meet the conditions 
of complete cognitive fulfillment in a thing which itself is neither 
a ‘leading on’ nor a ‘pointing back.’ Take again the case of the 
fearsome noise which develops into a wind-curtain fact. What is its 
appropriate career? Surely not into an ‘unconscious experience,’ 
but into an experience which in so far forth is practical (or moral) 
and esthetic. The complete acquaintance which is self-adequate is, 
one might say, a relationship of friendship or affection (or of con- 
tempt and disregard) and of assurance or control. The complete 
‘acquaintance’ determines the attitude of, say, management of the 
thing as a means to an end; or of, say, amused recollection—not 
remembrance as logical pointing; 7. €., you are what once fooled me 
(an S-P experience, or judgment), but remembrance as recreation, 
or revival, in their literal immediate senses. 

I am enough of a Hegelian to believe that ‘perfect’ knowledge is 
not knowledge (in its intellectual or logical connotation) at all, 
but such a thing as religionists and practical people have in mind; 
an attitude of possession and of satisfaction,—the peace that passes 
understanding. It means control of self, because control of the 
object on which the status of the self contemporaneously depends. 
Here, if anywhere, the pragmatic is justified, like wisdom, of its 
children; and if we have something more than the pragmatic, it is 
because this attitude of attained adjustment is so saturated with 
emotional, or morally and esthetically conscious, content. If one 
will realize how largely discursive knowledge empirically fulfills 
itself in a coloring or toning—an immediate value element—in sub- 
sequent experiences,® one will, I think, be fully guarded against 
supposing that ‘unconscious experience’ is the sole alternative to 
intelleectualized experience. ‘Unconscious’ the experience is with 
respect to logical determinations; but immediate experience is sat- 
urated with values that are not logical determinations. The epis- 
temological idealist can not deny this as a fact, because it is precisely 
this fact which makes him discredit immediate experience, and insist, 
therefore, upon its absorption into an ‘absolute’ which is just and 
wholly logieal. 

Such a position also differentiates itself from the realism which 
Bode criticizes. If consciousness were just cognitional awareness, 
Woodbridge would seem to have said the last word in ealling it a 
‘continuum of objects’—of objects which are, as objects, out of con- 
sciousness. For as cognitional or intellectual, it is surely the busi- 
ness, so to say, of consciousness to be determined (that is, deter- 


*There is much in Dr. Gordon’s articles on ‘ Feeling’ (this Journat, Vol. 
II., Nos. 23 and 24) which I should gladly adopt as exegetical of my position. 
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minate) solely in and through objects. Otherwise common sense is 
crazy and science an organized insanity. But the ‘things’ of which 
knowledge constitutes a continuum may be precisely immediate values 
which are not constituted by logical considerations, but by attitudes, 
adjustments, coordinations of personal activities. Knowledge, in the 
strict or logical sense, mediates these activities (which include, of 
course, passivities), establishing certain ‘leadings’ and ‘pointings,’ 
certain equivalences, and thereby certain intermediaries and transi- 
tional points of immediate valences or worths; and, when it has com- 
pletely wrought out a certain equivalence, finds its own surcease in 
a new value, expressive of a new esthetic-moral attitude. From this 
point of view, knowledge is not, but develops, a continuum; an emo- 
tional content being, as substrate, the continuum of which knowledge 
‘pointings,’ or discriminated-identities, are the discretes.* 

Have we not the elements of a reconciliation of what is significant 
in realism and in idealism? We have something which is beyond 
consciousness as cognitional and which determines consciousness as 
cognitional—literally determines it in the sense that the practical- 
esthetic attitude, in order to maintain itself, evokes the reflective atti- 
tude; and logically determines it, in that the content of knowledge 
must conform to conditions which the knowledge consciousness does 
not itself supply.” But this ‘efficient’ and ‘formal’ cause presents 
a situation in which a conscious agent or person is indispensably 
present. It is not a non-empirical thing-in-itself (against which 
idealism has stood as a protest) ; and it is something in which a con- 
scious being plays a part. Is epistemological idealism anything but 
a transfer into the knowledge situation of a relation which actually 
holds in the practical-esthetic situation—a mistranslation which 
always calls out ‘realism’ as a counterbalance; which tends, in the 
end, to destroy the peculiar individuality that is the essence of such 
situations (resolving individuality into terms of the universal, ob- 
jective content which is alone appropriate to knowledge) ; and which 
hopelessly complicates the treatment of the knowledge situation itself 
by deliberately throwing away the key to its interpretation ? 

I wish to take this occasion to say a few words also about Professor 
Bakewell’s interesting contribution to this discussion.* My original 
contribution was intended, as Bakewell sees, to bring into sharper re- 
lief what seemed to be the fundamental point at issue, so that the 


*See, again, Dr. Gordon’s articles, and also her thesis, ‘The Psychology of 
Meaning,’ pp. 22-26. 

® See ‘Studies in Logical Theory,’ p. 85, and, for a statement in psycholog- 
ical language, pp. 253-256. 

*This JourNAL, Vol. II., No. 25, p. 687. The preceding paragraphs stand 
as written prior to the appearance of Professor Bakewell’s article. 
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artillery of the opponents of recent empiricism (for whose range and 
shot I profess the greatest respect) might fire there, rather than at 
bogey-men or side-issues. I must confess I did not succeed in so pre- 
senting it to Professor Bakewell. He says the idealist denies that 
‘any single actual experience, as existent or as known, is immediate, 
and simply immediate’ (p. 690). By turning to p. 394 of my original 
article, it will be seen that I there declare the nub of immediate em- 
piricism to be precisely the thoroughgoing fallacy of the absolute iden- 
tification, for metaphysics, of experience ‘as known’ with experience 
‘as existent.’ This is the point at issue; hence objections which rest 
upon the fact that all knowledge involves a mediate element, are 
just non-relevant. That the distinction between the immediate con- 
tent and the mediate content (together with their reference to one 
another) is necessary in and to the knowledge experience as such, 
I not only fully accept, but have been at considerable pains to ex- 
pound and to attempt to explain (in ‘Studies in Logical Theory’). 

So when ‘the idealist’ (p. 688 of Bakewell’s article) says that 
‘experience is always a complex of the immediately perceived and 
the mediately conceived’ he is saying something which the empiricist 
accepts so far as the content of a distinctively knowledge, or logical, 
experience is concerned, while he (1) takes fundamental issue with 
the implication that experience is ‘always’ distinctively logical, and 
also (2) points out that even the distinctively logical experience is 
still ‘always’ in toto an immediate experience; or, more specifically, 
that the distinction between ‘immediate perception’ and its material 
(‘data’) and ‘mediate conception’ and its methods (‘thinking’) is 
always within and for the sake of a value in experience which is 
‘pragmatic’ (personally, I should add esthetic), not reducible to 
cognitional terms. Since it is only as elements in the content of an 
immediate experience that the distinction between the immediately 
perceived (the sensibly given) and the mediately conceived (the rela- 
tionally thought) occurs, it is obvious that immediate empiricism 
does not identify the immediacy for which it stands with one of the 
terms of its own content at a special juncture.’ 

When Professor Bakewell says that ‘immediacy in this enlarged 
and general sense, as noting that aspect of direct ownership, of 
personal appropriation, which is always found in concepts and prin- 
ciples of mediation .. . is a fact fully taken into consideration by 
idealism,’ he is saying something which doubtless his idealism takes 
due account of, but which many of us believe epistemological idealism 
is wholly impotent to take account of. It gladly assumes the benefit 

"I repeat what I have said before: it is the essential vice of sensationalistic 


empiricism to make this identification between a functionally determined instru- 
ment and test of knowledge and experience as such. 
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of such facts, but only by introducing elements which are not, and 
can not be reduced to, cognitional terms and relations; which con- 
note emotional and volitional values; and to which ‘humanism,’ 
‘pragmatism,’ ‘radical empiricism,’ are desirous of assigning their 
metaphysical weight. If Professor Bakewell’s idealism takes such 
facts into consideration, then, I believe, he is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, an immediate empiricist, though seemingly one not yet entirely 
free from epistemological bondage. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





UNIVERSALS: A REPLY 


| ie a recent number of this JouRNAL’ Dr. Pitkin has made some 

criticisms upon a paper entitled ‘The Metaphysical Status of 
Universals,’? in which I suggested that a universal might be fully 
described in concrete terms and completely contained in experience. 
I find it rather difficult to reply to Dr. Pitkin’s criticisms, both 
because they are so numerous and because I am not sure I under- 
stand what he says. The best I can do is to single out what seem to 
me the most important of them and state where I think he is mistaken. 

If I understand him correctly, Dr. Pitkin says that what I regard 
as a universal (a thing, image or response which suggests an indefi- 
nite number of possible cases similar to itself) is not a universal. 
The situation described by the above parenthesis, he says, is ‘not one 
in which the universal is given in its normal sense at all’ (p. 601). 
And he goes on to say that in entertaining a universal ‘I never refer 
positively to other concrete instances’ (p. 601). The source of the 
trouble, he seems to think, is that I am not, as I pretended to be, 
empirical, but am preoccupied with the definition of the universal, 
which exists only in lexicographers’ heads. 

Now I might object to Dr. Pitkin’s statements about definition, 
for implying that a definition describes, not facts, but some ideal goal 
which facts never quite realize. But while I do think that this 
theory of definition is the source of serious errors in logic, my main 
concern is to show that the situation I described occurs very often in 
common life. We are all, now and then, aware of some particular 
content, whether it be a directly present physical object, an image, 
a response or a spoken word, which we consciously use to stand for 
a whole class of similar objects or images, ete. And men do this long 
before they have learned the definition of a universal—which, indeed, 


* Vol. II., No. 22. 
* Philosophical Review, January, 1905. 
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most men never learn at all. The child in our grammar-schools is 
taught what common nouns are, and actually thinks of them as ap- 
plying to a class. The adult thinks of business men, drummers, 
students, sailors, professors, as a class, and in so doing his state of 
mind is assuredly a particular content with a consciousness that he 
is referring to many possible similar cases. One says, ‘The news- 
paper murders good grammar,’ and though he entertains the idea 
of some particular newspaper, he is perfectly and clearly conscious, 
at the moment, of referring to other newspapers too. These are cer- 
tainly facts and frequent enough in daily life; and these are the 
facts to which logicians and psychologists refer and to which I was 
referring and which the common consent of men has agreed to denote 
by the word ‘universal.’ These are the facts which have occasioned 
the problem: how can one content have so manifold and vague an 
application and yet be one and concrete? And my question was, 
can these facts be described without any substantive or disembodied 
entity being implied behind them? Now if Dr. Pitkin says these 
facts have nothing to do with the ‘normal’ universal, he is simply 
using the word ‘universal’ in a new sense. He is talking of some 
other set of facts which he ought to call by an entirely different 
name. 

Of course, I may quite misunderstand Dr. Pitkin, but it seems 
to me he has in mind rather what Hobhouse calls ‘indeterminate’ 
terms, which, not being consciously meant to apply to an indefinite 
class, are neither universal nor particular. It is perfectly true that 
in most of our observations the facts we observe, and in most of our 
judgments the words and ideas we employ, though capable of being 
used as universals, are not at the time so used. As commonly under- 
stood in spoken or written judgments, words suggest to us simply 
their meanings, and these meanings are not usually entertained as 
universal meanings. They are then what Hobhouse calls ‘indeter- 
minate.’ But it is not of such facts I am talking, but only of cases 
where we use the words or ideas or things as universals. And there 
are in the experience of everybody who means to make general state- 
ments—as most of us often do—plenty of such eases. So much in 
answer to the charge of being too preoccupied with the definition to 
consider the empirical facts. 

As to my account being ‘ultra-psychological’ (p. 600), that is a 
misapprehension which need not have occurred. I expressly spoke of 
things (7. e., objects in space) as universals. ‘The particular red 
apple I see or have an image of suggests ....’* My view is meant 
to include realism in the medieval sense, except that it defines uni- 


* Philosophical Review, January, 1905, p. 198. 
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versals relationally rather than substantively. But it insists upon 
the objectivity of universals as much as the old realism did. 

As to the fertility of the account in question, I should like to 
say a few words. I think its promise lies in two directions: the one 
practical, the other theoretical. First, it dispels the notion of an 
entity forever beyond our grasp, and thus aids our belief that there 
is nothing we can not adequately know face to face in concrete ex- 
perience. It helps also to give us a faith in the intellect which those 
who fix a gulf between thought and reality would destroy, and which 
is one of the greatest spurs to philosophic progress. Second, it is 
from a theoretical point of view at least stimulating, since it enables 
us to reduce the category of universality, which has generally been 
treated as irreducible, to lower terms. It defines the universal as a 
certain function of a term combined with the relations of possibility 
and similarity—at the same time differentiating it from association 
by similarity in that it contains the one-term relation of possibility. 
In particular I think it should throw new light on the theory of 
judgment, which has been so long dominated by a belief in the two 
ultimately irreducible categories of individual (real) and universal 
(concept, qualifying idea or hypothetical reaction). 

In conclusion, may I express my desire to hear more of Dr. Pit- 
kin’s definition of the universal? I can not help thinking that it is 
not so very different from my own, inasmuch as I agree that indi- 
vidual objects in space are not merely individual, but universal as 
well. For they have habits (laws) and tend (by inertia) to repeat 
themselves indefinitely in time, 7. e., to call up in the physical world, 
even as universal ideas in the mind tend to eall up in the mind, an 
indefinite series of similar cases which may or may not actually 
appear, according as circumstances permit or forbid. 


Witmon H. SHELDON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie. Mary Wuriron CAanktns. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Veit u. Co. Pp. 80. 

Professor Calkins has in this monograph given a somewhat more de- 
tailed exposition of the doctrine, set forth in her ‘Introduction to Psy- 
chology,’ that experience may and should be psychologically investigated 
from two points of view: first, by regarding each of its processes ‘ with- 
out reference to any self, as an idea, a fact of consciousness occurring 
in a series of ideas’; and second, by considering ‘ each experience as rela- 
tion of a self to other selves, and distinguishing it ‘from different forms 
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of consciousness by the nature of this relation.’* In the work now before 
us, after a brief introduction, she first give a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the principles and results which in her opinion should obtain 
in psychology regarded from the first point of view. This covers her 
definition and classification of conscious elements. In the second part 
of the monograph she contrasts, more fully than in the introduction, the 
two psychologies: process psychology and ego, or self, psychology. The 
former, treating consciousness as a series of connected processes without 
any regard to the self, has for its problem the analysis, classification and 
explanation of these processes. The latter regards every process as 
belonging to a self and as referring or not referring to other selves. The 
former gives a causal explanation of mental phenomena; the latter does 
not, since selves are not originally objects in time, hence not under the 
causal law. Finally, in the third part of her discussion, the author con- 
siders a number of conscious phenomena from each of these two points 
of view: a perception is compared with perceiving, an image with imagi- 
nation, a thought with thinking, the recognized with recognition. This 
is followed by a statement of the classification of emotions from the 
point of view of the self psychology, and a discussion of the twofold 
interpretation of will and belief, reproduced in large measure from the 
‘Introduction to Psychology.’ 

Professor Calkins’s clear and forceful way of putting things challenges 
one into equally definite attitudes, whether of agreement or disagreement, 
on the subjects she discusses. Her lucidity would seem to offer little 
excuse for misunderstanding on the reader’s part, yet the present reviewer 
finds certain aspects of the central thought expressed in this monograph 
not wholly free from obscurity. 

We may waive the objection that ‘self psychology,’ admitting of no 
use of the causal principle, has for that reason no right to be called a 
science. Classification and description, as well as explanation, are func- 
tions of science, and if self psychology enables us to supplement process 
psychology where the latter’s descriptions and classifications are defective, 
then it may be welcomed as a legitimate addition to psychological method. 
But it must not merely make description and classification easier; it 
must really describe and classify material with which process psychology 
can not deal. Simplifying description is not necessarily a scientific 
advance; it may be simpler to classify flowers according to color than in 
any other way, but such a classification is scientifically less desirable than 
a far more complicated and difficult one which involves a more thorough- 
going analysis. In like manner, although a concise, lucid classification 
of the emotions may be made by considering the relations to selves which 
they involve, such a facilitation is not enough in itself to warrant the 
scientific value of the principle upon which it is based. Only if on no 
other principle could full justice be done to the facts, should we be led 
to admit the scientific necessity of the self psychology. 

Now the division of emotions into personal and impersonal, and the 
cross-division into egoistic and altruistic, afford a very satisfactory ar- 

** Introduction to Psychology,’ 2d Ed., p. 149. 
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rangement of them. But can not this same division be preserved while 
at the same time ‘ self-regarding’ and ‘ other-regarding’ are looked upon 
not as ‘attitudes of the Ego,’ but as components of processes, components 
susceptible of analysis? For instance, let us take the emotion of sym- 
pathetic joy. I can describe this as the attitude in which I recognize 
and rejoice in the existence of joy in another self. I can also describe 
it perfectly well in terms of process psychology. The emotion of joy 
in general may be structurally analyzed into the sensational elements 
of the idea or ideas occasioning the emotion, the sensational elements re- 
sulting from the bodily changes involved, and the resultant affective tone 
derived from all these sensational components. When the emotion is one 
of sympathetic joy, the only modification that our structural analysis 
needs is this: the occasioning idea is, in such a case, an idea of the emo- 
tion, that is, a weakened reproduction of the emotion, associated with 
certain ideas which mean to us the personality of another—ideas of his 
appearance and movements or words, perhaps. When I think of my 
friend’s joy I think of how he will look, what he will do and say, ete. 
My idea of his personality may be analyzed structurally into sensational 
and affective elements quite as well as my consciousness of the bodily 
effects of my emotion. There is no reason, in short, why process psy- 
chology can not, as well as self psychology, be the basis of a classification 
of emotions into those which do and those which do not involve social con- 
sciousness, for social consciousness is a process capable of structural 
analysis. Because self psychology has a short-hand way of describing 
certain mental phenomena as attitudes of selves, it is not, therefore, a 
necessary adjunct to process psychology. In certain cases, as a matter 
of fact, Professor Calkins’s description of phenomena from the point 
of view of self psychology seems more elaborate and far-fetched than her 
account of the same phenomena in their process aspect. Her analysis 
of a perception as a process, for instance, reveals it as composed of 
sensational elements plus the relational consciousness of unity and ‘the 
attentional element, clearness.’ When regarded from the point of view 
of self psychology, perception involves something more; namely, an aware- 
ness ‘that I am sharing the consciousness of other perceiving agents.’ 
This added mark of perception, as distinguished from imagination, being 
supposably describable only from the standpoint of self psychology, is 
taken as another evidence of the way in which the latter supplies the 
defects of process psychology. Now surely a perception never under 
ordinary circumstances involves a consciousness that other people share 
or may share one’s experience. When I sit alone in my study and look 
at my bookease, I have not the slightest reference to other minds in 
my mental attitude. Subsequent reflection assures me that other people 
would share the bookcase experience if they were here, but I do not 
distinguish the perceived bookcase from an imagined bookcase by con- 
sciously referring to other minds at all. Professor Calkins, in a later 
passage, says that the question may indeed be raised, ‘Ist das oben 
beschriebene Bewusstsein der Mitwahrnehmer ein unentbehrlicher 
Bestandteil jedes Wahrnehmens, oder entdeckt man erst durch spiitere 
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Ueberlegung dieses Kennzeichen desselben?’* She answers: ‘Ich per- 
sdnlich glaube in allen Fallen wo ich wahrnehme, ein, obgleich dumpfes, 
unklares und vages Bewusstsein irgend welcher Mitwahrnehmender 
zu besitzen.’ Here is a case, then, where introspections differ, for the 
present reviewer discovers no such consciousness of other selves present 
in the moment of perception, and so far from thinking that ‘Um die 
Einbildungskraft oder Phantasie psychologisch von dem Wahrnehmen 
zu unterscheiden, muss man ... zur Ichpsychologie seine Zuflucht 
nehmen’ finds the elementary ‘feeling of realness’ which Miss Calkins 
qua process psychologist assigns to perceptions as distinguished from 
imagined ideas, a much truer description of their differentiating mark. 
That perceptions are shared by other selves, while fancies are not, is a 
good distinction from the point of view of epistemology, but not from 
that of conscious content. 

Another difficulty which I find in Miss Calkins’s ‘ doppelte Stand- 
punkt’ is that her dividing line does not cut deep enough. On page 38 
she says emphatically that from both points of view consciousness may 
be analyzed into elements. Are, then, the elements found by analysis 
of a conscious phenomenon from the point of view of self psychology dif- 
ferent from those which its analysis as a process reveals? No, they are 
not; at least all the elements which may enter into a process may also 
form parts of the same phenomenon as an attitude of self. “ Jedes 
psychische Element ist als der Bestandteil entweder eines psychischen 
Vorgangs oder des oben beschriebenen Selbstbewusstseins anzusehen.” 
If a phenomenon regarded as process and the same phenomenon regarded 
as self-attitude are both considered structurally, and held to contain the 
same elements, the difference between them can lie only in one or the 
other of two conditions. Either the elements are differently combined 
in the two cases, or the phenomenon, regarded from one point of view, 
must reveal some added elements over and above those which it displays 
when looked at from the other point of view. Neither of these alterna- 
tives is definitely maintained by Professor Calkins, and it seems to the 
present reviewer as if she should either have abandoned structural 
analysis in her self psychology or established the distinction between her 
two standpoints in wholly structural terms. 

Process psychology, as Miss Calkins calls it, undoubtedly needs im- 
provement and completion at many points. The most hopeful effort to 
improve it now being carried on is, it seems to me, the present tendency 
toward a recognition of efferent factors. If this tendency displays itself 
in a study of mental phenomena as attitudes of the psychophysical or- 
ganism, a real need may be met; a study of them as attitudes of the self 
seems to me far less valuable from the point of view of pure psychology. 

Marcaret Froy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
=P, a4, 
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Ueber die Helligkeit einmaliger und periodisch wiederkehrender Licht- 
reize. Henry J. Wart. Ibid., S. 591. 


Using the above described apparatus, the author has compared the 
brightness of a Talbot field with the brightness of a stimulus of the same 
area, intensity and duration as a single one of the stimuli whose succes- 
sion produced the Talbot field. Five such fields were used, in which the 
durations of the stimuli were related as 20:40: 60:80:100, and the rate of 
succession was adjusted until all trace of flicker had disappeared. The 
author notes that all obvious flicker may have disappeared while the 
luminous field still appears slightly agitated. The subjects were cau- 
tioned to make the disappearance of the last trace of movement or flutter 
from the field their criterion, when the critical period was being measured. 
The critical period varied widely in the five subjects, as, for instance, 
from 6 to 9¢ in one of the Talbot fields and in another from 40 to 63¢, 
but the subject having the least critical period for one of the fields had 
also the least for the other four that were used: and so for the subject 
that had the greatest critical period; and so on. 

The author confirms previous experiments of Marbe, that decrease 
in the difference between the illuminated and the non-illuminated phases, 
as likewise a decrease in the average intensity of light, shortens the 
critical period. The subjects show no uniformity as regards the relative 
intensities of the single stimulus and of the Talbot field produced by a 
succession of similar stimuli. Two subjects found the former to be 
darker, and one lighter, than the Talbot field; while one subject found the 
two equal in intensity. It might be expected that the subject whose 
critical period was least would be apt to find the single stimulus darker 
than the constant fields, since, as the apparatus was arranged, the dura- 
tion of the luminous phase decreased along with the critical period. 
“As the rate of rotation of the disk is increased the duration of Hess’s 
field [single stimulus] is reduced, while the intensity of Talbot’s field 
naturally remains the same as soon as the critical period has been at- 
tained. Wherefore it would be eventually possible [by increasing the 
rate] to elicit the judgment ‘darker’ from all the subjects.” Yet this 
explanation is not possible because the one subject who found the single 
stimulus brighter than the Talbot field was the one whose critical period 
was next to the shortest. The author rightly finds that this lack of 
simple relation between the brightnesses of the two fields is no occasion 
for surprise; for in view of the great individual differences as regards 
critical period, it is natural enough that the sensation curve yielded by a 
single stimulus should vary just as widely. This curve and the critical 
period depend on different combinations of physiological factors. 


E. B. Hott. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Aufmerksamkeit und Zeitverschiebung in der Auffassung disparater 
Sinnesreize. Witnetm Peters. Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. 39, Heft 6, pp. 401-428. 

Peters repeats the experiment of Exner and Miss Hamlin upon the 
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influence of attention upon the difference in time of perception between 
ear and eye. A spark served as source of sound and an incandescent 
lamp with ground-glass globe as visual stimulus. A rotating disk with 
electrical contact and adjustable shutter permitted any desired relation 
between the times of the two stimulations. 

It was found that the visual stimuli must be given from 36 9-71¢ 
earlier than the sound if it should seem to precede, while it need be given 
but 20°-38¢ after to seem to succeed. The values given indicate the 
range for individuals, omitting results from one man who is deaf. When 
attention was given to sight it need be given but 39 9-43¢ earlier to 
precede, and must be given 55 ¢-91¢ later to seem to follow. When at- 
tention -was given to sound, the visual stimulus must precede by 75 ¢- 
1077 to seem to come earlier, while it seems to come later if given 16¢ 
earlier in one individual and 85¢ later in another. Any change in in- 
tensity or in the conditions of the experiment was effective only as it 
affected attention. 

The experiments are too few to be conclusive, but they are valuable, 
since they are performed under Exner’s direction and bring the results 
of his investigations into harmony with the Leipzig complication experi- 
ments. 


W. B. Pivussury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Evolution and Ethical Method. H. W. Wricut. International Journal 
of Ethics, October, pp. 59-68. 


Ethics needs a method which can do justice both to the hedonistic 
conception of morality as founded upon our desires and to the intuitional 
view of it as characterized by necessity and authority. Morality is the 
conduct which satisfies our desires , but it is also that which imposes upon 
them a law. The idea of evolution as applied in idealistic theories of 
knowledge gives us the most adequate interpretation of the moral life 
which, like knowledge, is a process of organization and development. In 
every such organization we find a single, central activity working itself 
out in a variety of forms as determined by the necessity of its con- 
ditions. In the case of conduct this central activity is a purposeful or 
voluntary activity involving cognition, feeling and action. The forms 
into which this differentiates itself are the duties or virtues which are 
the necessary stages in the development of the voluntary life. They are 
necessary because ‘without the interposition of these types of action 
primitive conduct could not have been organized. The virtues derive 
their authority from their place in moral development.’ The principles 
of conduct are thus ‘ understood as depending upon the natural impulses 
of man, yet at the same time as possessing absolute authority over all 
individuals.’ In the application of this method minute exactness is not 
to be expected, since necessity attaches only to the general activities 
relating to the universal conditions of human life. As illustrations of 
the method three types of action‘are given, (1) that activity in which the 
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individual attains a single object of desire, (2) that activity in which 
total individual welfare is pursued, (3) that activity in which the indi- 
vidual promotes the welfare of society. 
NorMan WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. Vol. XII., No. 6. Studies 
from the Bryn Mawr College Laboratory: An Experiment on Learning 
to make Hand-Movements (pp. 351-369): James H. Leusa and WInNIFRED 
Hype.- The tests involved the learning to write German script, both 
with and without reading-knowledge of the same, and were made at dif- 
ferent intervals with different groups of persons, 7. e., twice a day, once a 
day, every other day and every third day. The results show in favor of 
once-a-day practice; they show also that visual acquaintance with Ger- 
man script is a very small part of what has to be acquired in order to be 
able to reproduce these forms with the hand. A Study of the Motor 
Phenomena in Chorea (pp. 370-885): Dr. G. M. Parxer. - Choreic move- 
ments are regarded as reversions to type, are occasioned by an attempted 
functioning of the higher, more complex motor systems, and become more 
exaggerated with the increasing complexity of the movements attempted. 
Experiments upon choreic patients were made, showing the influence upon 
the respiratory curve of activities of varying degrees of complexity. 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Mount Holyoke College, 
communicated by Heten B. THompson. The Effect of Brightness of 
Background on the Extent of Color Fields and on the Color Tone in 
Peripheral Vision: Grack MaxwELL FERNALD. — Tests were made with a 
modified form of the compimeter and the permanence of a given color 
quality was measured by the length of time the sensation endured by 
continuous stimulation. Four backgrounds of gray paper, matching in 
brightness respectively the blue, red, green and yellow, were used. The 
result was that the brightness had a decided effect upon the color tone 
of all colors not spectrally pure; also affected the width of the color field. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. Vol. II., No. 11. Interest 
and Attention (pp. 361-368): Fetix ARrNoxp. — The author criticizes those 
writers who identify interest with feeling, also those who regard interest 
as a form of attention. Interest distinguishes itself from feeling in that 
it refers to the future, while feeling has reference merely to the present. 
Attention is that state of consciousness in which there is ‘the greatest 
clearness plus the motor adjustments, and as interest is independent of 
feeling, so attention may or may not be attended by interest. Psycholog- 
ical Literature (pp. 369-388 )—Mary Whiton Calkins, Der doppelte Stand- 
punkt in der Psychologie: Feuix ArNotp. George Stuart Fullerton, A 
System cf Metaphysics; Evanper Braptey McGinvary. John Wallace 
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Baird, Color Sensitivity of the Peripheral Retina: Joun B. Watson. 
Sigmund Exner, Zur Kenntnis des zentralen Sehaktes: Harvey Carr. 
Dr. Bumpke, Untersuchungen iiber den galvanischen Sichtreflex: Joun 
F. SHeparp. Discussion (pp. 388-391)—Visual Sensation and Eye Move- 
ment: Epwin B. Hott. 


JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE. September, 1905. Htude psy- 
chologique et clinique sur lechopraxie (pp. 385-403): Dr. Dromarp. - 
Echopraxie is a sort of impulsive or automatic imitation of gestures or 
movements made by another person. The imitation takes place im- 
mediately upon the objective representation, without any apparent intel- 
lectual or volitional operation interposing. There are numerous cases 
of echopraxie in normal individuals, and it is particularly apparent in 
the insane and idiotic, as well as in children of nervous temperament. 
De la kleptomanie (pp. 404-426): Dr. Rocrr Dupovy.— Kleptomania 
is explained upon the basis (a) of impulsive obsession, (b) reflex action 
in response to a particular stimulus, (c) mere response to some morbid 
design. Concrete cases are given to verify the above classification. Des 
réves stéréotypes (pp. 427-488): Dr. P. Meunier. - Numerous illustra- 
tions of stereotypic dreams are given. In general they may be explained 
upon the ground of some slight pathological condition in the brain, 
which leads to a fixation of ideas in the sleeper. 


Croce, Benedetto. Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetto 
puro. Naples. 1905. 


Gomperz, Theodor. Essays und Errinerungen. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. 1905. 7 M. 


Jones, Henry. The Philosophy of Martineau in Relation to the Idealism 
of the Present Day. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 8vo. 
Pp. 37. $0.30. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd. The Interpretation of Nature. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1905. 12mo. Pp. 164. $0.65. 

Picavet, Francesco. Esquisse d’une histoire générale et comparée des 
philosophies médiévales. Paris: Alean. 1905. 8vo. Pp. xxxii+ 
367. 


Wolf, A. Existential Import of Categorical Predication. Studies in 
Logic. London. 1905. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue second German congress for experimental psychology will be held 
next year in Wiirzburg from the 10th to the 18th of April. The follow- 
ing papers will be presented: F. Kriiger, ‘ Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen 
experimentalen Phonetik und Psychologie’; O. Kiilpe, ‘ Ueber den gegen- 
wartigen Stand der experimentalen Aesthetik’; F. Schumann, ‘ Ueber die 
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Psychologie des Lesens’; R. Sommer, ‘ Ueber Psychiatrie und Individual- 
psychologie’; W. Weygandt, ‘ Ueber die psychologische Untersuchung des 
angeborenen Schwachsinns.’ During the following week there will be a 
course on medico-pedagogical psychology, arranged for physicians and 
teachers, and organized by Professor Sommer, of Giessen. The course 
will include visits to institutions for the care of abnormal children. 

ProressorR WILHELM OstwaLp, of Leipzig, has been appointed Non- 
resident Lecturer in Psychology at Columbia University for the current 
year. He will give a series of lectures, beginning January 26, on ‘ The 
Relation of Energy to Life and Thought.’ 

THEODORE DE LEo DE Lacuna, A.B. (California), Ph.D. (Cornell), has 
been made assistant professor of education in the University of Michigan, 
to fill the place left vacant by the resignation of Professor Alger. 

THE first number of the Biophysikalisches Centralblatt has just been 
issued in Leipzig. The journal will be devoted to the study of biological 
physics, under which heading psychophysics will be included. 

Dr. WILHELM Wunpt, the eminent psychologist of the University of 
Leipzig, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate on November 10. 





ERRATA 
Page 298, the table in center of page should go with footnote 6. 


Page 439, line 10 from bottom, for ‘ impaired,’ read ‘ unpaired.’ 
Page 504, line 13 from bottom, for ‘ 1900-04,’ read ‘ 1890-4.’ 
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